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JOHN GOWER 177 

about 1330. The few known incidents of his life are mostly literary, and will be best 
considered along with his writings. 

Gower was the literary Cerberus of his day 

Who could pronounce 

A leash of languages at once. 

Not merely, like Milton and Landor, Gray and Swinburne, did he entertain Govjir a poly- 
himself with compositions in exotic tongues as a graceful relief to more ^'' '^ 
serious labour, but he actually wrote three poems of ambitious proportions in 
Latin, French, and English, each entitling him to a considerable place in the 
history of the literature to which it belonged. Either the claim he made for 
himself was manifested, or his contemporaries' appreciation of his desert was 
recorded in the monument, still extant, erected to him in the nave of St. Mary 
Overies, the church connected with the priory where he had lived so long, 



Effisy of John Gower in St Saviour's Church, Southwark 

now known as St. Saviour's, Southwark, and soon to be the Cathedral of the 
new diocese. Here the poet's efligy reclines, the head pillowed on three 
massy volumes, inscribed SpfCiilnm MeiHtaiitis, Vox Clamaiilis, and Con/issio 
Amaniis. Notwithstanding the Latin titles, the first work is in French and 
the last in English, This latter alone it is which entitles him to be regarded 
as an English poet, or with which, strictly speaking, we have any concern ; 
while, at the same time, the others are too intimately associated with his 
history and character to be altogether passed over. 

As Gower's French poem, the Speculum Meitilaiitis,]s named first among The "■' sp/xu- 
his writings, and the other poems, whose date is approximately known, appear l^i^^""' 
sufficient in themselves to have given employment for his latter years, this is 
reasonably supposed to have been the first in order of time of the three works 
on which he rested his reputation. The inference is supported by the 
existence of fifty French balmics by him, which seem to present internal 
evidence of being the work of a comparatively young man, indicating that he 
composed in French before cultivating English or Latin poetry. In a 
poetical point of view they are the best of his productions, distinguished by 
much feeling and grace. They are accompanied by a long French poem on 
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the duties of the married state, of no great merit. The Speculum Meditaniis 
was until recently supposed to be lost, but in 1895 was happily identified by 
Gower's latest and principal editor, Mr. Macaulay, with a French poem in the 
library of the University of Cambridge, the Mirour de I'Omme. The history of 
the discovery is curious. Mr. Macaulay, in conversation with Dr. F. Jenkinson, 
the University librarian, expressed his belief that if Gower's lost poem were 
ever retrieved, the French title would prove to be a translation of Specuhitu 
HominiSj not Speculum Meditaniis ; and Dr. Jenkinson responded by pro- 
ducing Mirour de l*Omme, recently purchased by himself and presented to 
the library. It is an edifying but tiresome performance in thirty thousand 
lines, treating of the vices and virtues, the various classes of persons in the 
world, and the return of the sinner to his Creator, and concluding with a 
life of the Virgin. It is full of learning and not wholly devoid of poetry. 
Being composed in French it must have been intended for the more refined 
class of readers, and shows the persistency of French in courtly circles lon<^ 
after English had become the national speech. "The verses, however," says 
M. Jusserand, "have an unmistakably English rhythm, and may easily be 
distinguished from French verse of the Continent and from that of the 
earlier Anglo-Norman writers." The allegory seems a foreshadowing of 
Milton's, though he cannot have known the poem. Death is not with Gower 
begotten by the Devil upon Sin, but Death and Sin engender the seven 
cardinal vices, who are all personified, as are the Virtues also. Every 
estate of Man is passed in review and condemned. It seems rathei* 
surprising that Gower should have turned from an allegory like this to 
write of Love, though even here he merits Chaucer's epithet, the moral 
Gower. 
« Vifx cia- The same title might be earned for him by his Latin poem, Vox Clamantis, 

commencing with a description of the rising of the common people under 
Wat Tyler and other incendiaries in 1381, and progressing into a general 
indictment of the iniquities of all orders of society, up to the throne itself. 
The social revolt had evidently greatly alaimed Gower, but he is more indignant 
with the vices of the clergy and the upper classes generally, as the cause of so 
disagreeable an effect. Nothing can be more remote from the sunny optimism 
of Chaucer, the contemporaries hardly seem to belong to the same age or 
country. The poem is written in Latin elegiacs, and divided into seven books, 
the first of which, describing the insurrection, comprises nearly a fourth of the 
whole. This was commenced in 1381, soon after the disturbances, but, perhaps 
from occupation with the task which we shall shortly see assigned to him by 
the King, Gower proceeded slowly, and the poem was not completed until near 
the time of the deposition of Richard. After this event it was published with 
a dedication to Archbishop Arundel, which shows that the heads of the Church 
were not indisposed to receive representations on the need of ecclesiastical 
reform, so long as doctrines were not interfered with. It is a very curious and 
valuable performance, but the Latinity is poor, and it has little poetical merit. 
It is accompanied by Chronica Tripartita, a history of Richard's reign from 
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1386 to his deposition, in rhyming Latin hexameters, besides some minor 

pieces, all severely condemnatory of the unfortunate King. 

Shakespeare, with a truer instinct than Gower, has made Richard II. such " Confia 

an object or 

compassion that 

Gower's harsh 

treatment of 

him does not 

recommend the 

poet himself to 

our sympathy. 

It must be not 

praise, however, tl 

no time-server, bi 

whose displeasui 

King's misgoven 

him to renounce 

favour which he 

ally enjoying. Ti 

from the history 

his sole English 

most important 

Confessio Ainaiil 

arose from Ric 

viting the poet 

barge and enjoin 

write " some ni 

The poem of tl 

sand lines was 

by 1390, and is 

a dedication tc 

which was she 

wards removed, 

to Lancaster, 1 

Henry IV., substi 

second recensii 

fiom a few mo 

(before June 21, 

poet, therefore, 

wait for a revoiuiion 10 ^ ^ , „ ^ , . . 

, , , . , , Froin Gower s " Coniesaio Anumtis 

speak his mind, and must 

. „ J ^. ,., - BHtiiA Mu$cum. ilirl. MS. 7184 

be allowed the credit of 

courage, while Richard is no less entitled to that of forbearance. 

Before arriving at the poem itself we have to face a prologue conceived in /'nhsfc 
the most pessimistic spirit. The time is out of joint, and no one is Oorn to set it ^^„'',''{t,': 
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right. It is a melancholy satisfaction to discover that complaints of compe- 
tition and adulteration were as rife then as they can possibly be now, and thai 
the agricultural labourers are as discontented as the new operative classes 
which did not exist in Gower's time, notwithstanding the peasants' recent 
acquisitions of wheaten bread, milk, and cheese, luxuries unknown to their 
ancestors. This agrees with the contemporary testimony of Piers Plownnan, 
one nearer than Gower to the status of the labouring class, who almost regrets 
the time 

Whiles hunger was her maister : there wolde none of hem chyde, 
Ne stryve ayeines his statut : so sternelich he looked. 

The Church is corrupt ; professions and trades are dishonest ; strife and 
division reign among all orders of society ; the insoluble problem is how to 
make the lion lie down with the lamb. Happily the poet can always escape 
into an ideal world, and this gloomy portal conducts to a bright May morning 
where we encounter him walking in heaviness of spirit, indeed, but not for the 
world's sorrow but his own. Every bird, he reflects, has found its mate, but 
he is as far from his lady's favour as earth from heaven. In this mood, like 
Chaucer, whom he is doubtless imitating, he encounters Love and his Queen, 
and is maltreated by the god and comforted by the goddess, who bids him 
confess his sins against Love to "a priest of Venus." Gower, becoming con- 
veniently stupid, professes himself unable to comprehend the instructions of 
this holy man except in a concrete form, and this clumsy contrivance introduces 
the narratives told by the priest in illustration of the transgressions of lovers, 
which display Gower at his best as a graceful, fluent, and occasionally powerful 
story-teller. There are no fewer than one hundred and twelve stories, mostly 
from classical mythology, such as the histories of Jason, Capaneus, Canace, 
Ceyx, Narcissus, Tereus ; others from Scripture, as Jephtha's daughter ; others 
from mediaeval legend, like Apollonius and the examples of the Gesta 
Romanorum, or from actual history, like Alboin and Rosamond. In general, 
the collection may be regarded as an endeavour to fill the vacancy created by 
Chaucer's relinquishment of the Legend of Good Woitien, but the connection 
of the tales w^ith love matters is not always very apparent. The story of 
Adrian and Bardus, for instance, is a vigorous illustration of the vice of 
ingratitude, but Adrian's unthankfulness is manifested towards one of his own 
sex, and he is by no means a second Jason. Two ecclesiastical histories are 
remarkable as evincing Gower's opinions on church matters. In one, following 
Dante, he brings in the apocryphal donation of Constantine to Pope Sylvester, 
not yet exploded by Laurentius Valla, as the source of all the corruptions of 
the Church. In the other, he exceptionally comes down to his own times to 
stigmatise Pope Boniface VIIl.'s fraudulent acquisition of the Papacy by 
working on the superstitious fears of his predecessor Celestine, which, as well 
as his unhappy end, is related wuth sundry unhistorical aggravations. 
General cha- On the whole, the Confessio Aniaiitis may be pronounced a good example 

^'^iZf'f!-//io ^^ narrative poetry, and less marred than might have been apprehended by 
Amaittis" the author's didactic purpose. He has, indeed, as Mr. Courthope remarks. 
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" passed beyond the stage of art in which a story is told primarily tor the sake 
of the moral it conveys : yet the moral is with him apparently quite as 
important as the tale." He is a man of books, while Chaucer is a man of the 
world, yet his cumbrous learning is often forgotten as his interest in his 
narrative kindles, and so long as his story is good he is not too careful whether 
it really fits in well with his moral purpose. Apart from narrative he is weak, 
the framework of his tales is pedantic and awkward, he indulges in long 
digressions for the mere sake of displaying his erudition, and the climax of 
absurdity is reached when the priest of Venus delivers a homily denying the 
existence and denouncing the worship of Venus herself. 

Gower is too good a narrator to be exactly diffuse, but his octosyllabic 
couplet is unfavourable to condensation. It is therefore difficult to render him 
justice by extract within reasonable limits. We select an episode from a tale 
bearing much affinity to Boccaccio and Dryden's history of the Spectre Knight. 
Rosiphila, daughter of the King of Armenia, a princess rebellious to love, is 
brought to allegiance by a vision of a procession of fair ladies riding through a 
May landscape richly attired, whose train is brought up by a solitary lady poorly 
dressed and laden with halters. The happy dames, it is explained, have been 
eminent lovers, while their attendant is punished for her hardness of heart. She 
has, nevertheless, a golden bridle : 

Now tell me then, I you beseech, 
Whereof that riche bridle serveth. 

With that her chere ^ away she swerveth, 
And gan to weep, and thus she told ; 
This bridle which ye now behold 
So rich upon my horse's head, 
Madam, afore, ere I was dead, 
When I was in my lusty life 
There fell into my heart a strife 
Of love, which me overcome ; 
So that thereafter heed I nom,^ 
And though te I wolde love a knight ; 
That lasted well a fortenight ; 
For it no longer mights last. 
But now, alas, too late war 
That I ne hadde him loved ar. 
For death came so in hastd by me, 
Ere I thereto had any time 
That it ne mightd bin achieved. 
But for all that I am relieved 
Of that my will was good thereto, 
That Love soffreth it be so 
That I shall such a bridle wear. 
Now have ye heard all mine answere. 
To God, madam, I you betake,^ 
And warneth alle for my sake, 
Of Lov^ that they be not idle. 
And bid them think upon my bridle. 
And with that word all suddenly 
She passeth, as it were a sky,^ 
1 Face. ■"* Took. * Commend. * Cloud. 
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All clean out of th's lad/s sight : 
And tho for fear her heart afflite, 
And saide to herself, * alas I 
I am right in the sam^ cas. 
But if I live after this day 
I shall amend it, if I may.' 
And thus homeward the lady went, 
And changed all her first intent 
Within her heart, and gan to swear 
That she no halters wolde bear. 

It will be just to Gower to show him not relating a story but writing from 
his own mind. The thought of the following lines that the strife of the world 
can only be assuaged by some divine minstrel is beautiful, and like an echo of 
Plato, though Arion usurps the functions of Orpheus, who frequently appears 
in early Christian paintings as an emblem of the Saviour : 

But wold God that now were on 
Another such as Arion, 
Which had a harp of such temprure, 
And thereto of so good mesure 
He sang, that he the bestes wild 
Made of his not^ tame and mild, 
The hind in peace with the leoun, 
The wolf in peace with the moultoun. 
The hare in peace stood with the hoand : 
And every man upon this ground 
Which Arion that timt? heard, 
Alswel the lord as the shepherd. 
He brought them all in good accord • 
So that the common with the lord 
And lord with the common also 
He sette in love both^ two, 
And put away melancholie. 
That was a lusty * melody 
When every man with other low : * 
And if there wer^ such one now 
Which coulde? harp^ as he dede. 
He might avail in many a stede.' 

Ciowerand Gower's reputation stood high in his own day, and for nearly two centuries 

he was by many equalled with Chaucer. For the greater part of that period 
critical taste was very low in England, and the perception of poetical beauty 
well-nigh extinct. When these revived both poets were hidden beneath a veil 
of obsolete diction, which, lifted at last by criticism, revealed Chaucer fresh 
and blooming, Gower, in comparison, shrivelled and sapless. The recent 
growth of interest in him is not so much to be attributed to an enhanced 
estimate of his poetical merits as to a quickened perception of his importance 
for his times. 

Tktir mutual The relations between Gower and Chaucer were at one time most amicable. 
On Chaucer's departure on his mission to Italy in 1378 he left Gower as one of 

1 Delightful. a Laughed. » Place. 
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his "attornies" in England, and he commends, perhaps not quite seriously, 
Trovlm and Creseyde not merely to his perusal but to his correction. Oower, 
on his part, in the first recension of his Coiifi-isio AnuniUs, brings in Venus 
herself to compli- 
ment Chaucer, but 
in the second re- 
cension (1391) all 
reference toChaucer 
disappears except in 
one MS., where its 
preservation may be 
rather due to the 
transcriber than to 
the author. This is 
readily accounted 
for by an unkind 
thrust at Govver 
himself in the pro- 
logue to the Man of 
Lau'c's Tale, which 
had been composed 
in the interim, where 
Chaucer congratu- 
lates himself on 
having written no 
stories turning upon 
incest, like those of 
Canace and Apol- 
lonius of Tyre, both 
of which, though 
Chaucer refrains 
from saying so, are 
related in the Con- 
fessio Amattlis. But 
the attack itself has 
to be accounted for. 
No private cause 
is known, and it Nebuduwlaeww'i Drawn 

seems both needless P™" Omar's " Conffssio Amanlis" HarL MS 3869 

and unworthy of 

Chaucer to suppose him actuated by jealousy at Gower, not content with his 
French and Latin laurels, having come forward as a rival English poet 
in a work ostentatiously vying with The Legend of Good Women. It is 
more probably to be connecttd with the change in Gower's political 
views, which has already been referred to. After he had begun to write 
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as an admirer of Richard II., his perception of the weakness and peril of 
the King's rule had driven him into opposition. Chaucer, whose political 
insight was less acute, and whose ethical sentiment was less intense, and who, 
in 1390, was enjoying a lucrative place under the King, remained loyal to 
Richard, and estrangement must have been the almost inevitable consequence. 
The situation brings out the difference between the poets : Chaucer the artist, 
making the most of life as he sees it ; Gower the moralist, endeavouring to 
weigh its purpose and discriminate its right and wrong. Yet Gower is not 
entirely a didactic poet. He tells us himself that he aims at finding the middle 
way between Wisdom and Pleasure : 

But for men saine, and sothe it is, 
That who that al of wisdom writ 
It dulleth ofte a mannes wit 
To hem that shall it all day rede ; 
For thilkd cause, if that ye rede, 
I wolde go the middle way, 
And write a boke betwene the twey, 
Somewhat of lust,* somewhat of lore, 
That of the lesse or of the more 
Some man may like of that I write. 

This purpose he undoubtedly achieved. He would have held a higher rank 
in the English Parnassus if all his poems had been composed in English. 
They might not have been better as poetry, but he would have appeared a 
more imposing figure from the sheer mass of his work. Yet the thirty 
thousand lines of the Confcssio Amantis supply 'Movers of poetry'' with Keats' 
desideratum for them — "a little region to wander in, where they may pick and 
choose." This character applies only to the Confessio Amantis, The lovers 
of poetry, as such, will, his balades excepted, avoid Govver's French and 
Latin compositions, which are, nevertheless, more important for the student 
of his age. Here he may complain of neglect. It is strange that such a work 
as the VoxClamantisshoxAd never have been edited until 1850. The complete 
edition of his works upon which Mr. Macaulay is now engaged will leave 
nothing to desire. 
Transiaiions One Special distinction of Gower's Confessio Amantis should not be 
oj ower ov«erlooked : it was the first English poem to be translated into other 
languages. Versions appeared even in Spain and Portugal. Gower's cele- 
brity as an English poet would be enhanced if some one with Mr. Andrew 
Lang's or Mr. John Payne's felicity in translating old French poetry would 
render his balades into our vernacular. The late Professor Henry Morley 
has given a graceful specimen : 

Winter departs, and comes the flowery May, 
And round from cold to heat the seasons fly ; 

The bird that to its nest had lost the way 
Rebuilds it that it may rejoice thereby. 

^ Pleasure. 
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Like change in my love's world I now descry, 

With such a hope i comfort myself here ; 
And you, my lady, on this truth rely. 

When fjrief departs the cominj; joys are near. 
My lady sweet, by that which now I say 

You may discover how ray heart beats hi^'h. 
That serves you and has seried for many a day, 

As it will ser\e you daily [ill I die. 
Remember then, my lady, knowinj; why, 

That my desire for you will never veer, i 

As God wills that it be, so be our tie ; ' 

When grief departs the coming joys are near I 

The day that news of you came where 1 lay r 

It seemed there was no grief could make men sigh 



View of th« Abber, Biuy St. Edmond 

From ■' History of SI. EdmBmbary." iBoJ 

Wherefore of you, dear lady mine, I pray, 

l!y jour own mcssatfe— when you will, not 1 
Send me what you think best as a reply, 

Wherewith my heart can keep itself from fear ; 
And, lady, search the reason of my cry. 

When grief departs the coming joys are near, 
O noble dame, to you this note shall hie. 

And when God wills I follow to my dear. 
This writing speaks and says, till I am by. 

When grief departs the coming joys are near. 

Chaucer's mantle fell upon no one, but he has two train-bearers among Jskn Lydgoie 
whose chief merits it is that they loyally present themselves in this capacity. 
John Lydgate and Thomas Hoccleve, both of whom lived from about 1370 
to about 1450, profess themselves his disciples, and continue his tradition as it 
■s given them to do. The Muse's largesse to either is ceituinly not over 
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bounteous, except in point of fluency and facility. The last reproach to be 
addressed to either of them is Byron's to the bard of The Pleasures of Hope. 
"Campbell's Hippocrene is somewhat drouthy." If only their effusions were 
really derived from the /uhs cabalHniisl but this is far more than can be 
asserted as regards Hoccleve's. With Lydgate the case is somewhat different. 
It is not wonderful that his stupendous faculty for prosing in verse should 
have provoked some good critics into denying him the title of poet, but they 
have overlooked his possession of an infallible criterion of the poetical gift. 
He is frequently under the influence of a genuine musical inspiration. When 
not thus upborne his versification is liable to be incorrect, especially in his 
heroic couplets ; but there are many sustained passages vibrating with the 
melody which distinguishes the poet from the proseman, irrespective of the 
actual merit of his matter. This cannot usually be rated very highly in 



LTdgtite in his Study 

From tlu fi/teenlh-cenlury MS. in Ike British Museum 

Lydgate's case, except for his charming gift of natural description, to which 
we shall have to render justice. Yet, even when he has little to express but 
commonplace, his metre frequently exalts him into poetry : 

O thoughlliil hearth, plunged in distress 
With slumber of sloth this hug^ winter night, 

Out of the sleep of mortal heaviness 
Awaiie again and look upon Che light 
Of thilkri star that with her beames bright 

And with the shining of her shenes merrie, 

Is wont to gladden all our hemisphere. 

This star in beauty passeth Pleiades 

Both of sky risyng and of shenes clear, 
Bootes, Arcturus, and als lades, 

And Esperus whanne it doth appear : 

For this is Spica with her bright^ spear 
Tliat toward eve, at midnight and at 
Down from the heaven adawelh ' all 
' Scares away. 
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And dtyeth up the bitter tear^s wete 

Of Aurora after the morrow gray 
That she in weeping doth on flowers flete,* 

In lusty April and in freshe May, 

And Cometh Phoebus the bright sunn^'s day 
With his wain gold-ybomed^ bright and fair, 
To enchace the mystes of our cloudy air. 

These stanzas from the beginning of The Life of Our Lady (Stella Maris) 
manifestly proceed from a singer and not from a mechanical versifier. After 
a while the music flags, and the poem with it. 

Lydgate is, perhaps, the only considerable English poet who has followed 
the monastic rule of life. He was born at a small Suffolk village near 
New^market, of the same name as his own, about 1370. He was probably 
educated at the monastery of Bury St. Edmunds, to which he afterwards 
belonged, for hardly any other circumstance would account for a boy so 
antipathetic to study and good behaviour, as in his Testament he describes 
himself to have been, becoming a monk. He received the minor orders in 
1389. According to his own account, his deportment even then was not 
edifying until he w^as converted under a sudden impulse imparted at the sight 
of a crucifix. This may be assumed to have been before he received priesf s 
orders in 1397, and his acquaintance w4th classical wTiters, even though much 
of his erudition may be second-hand, seems to indicate that he made up for 
early idleness by study. He seems to have been under but slight monastic 
restraint, spending much time in London, where he made the acquaintance of 
Chaucer, whom he holds up as the supreme English poet : 

Whom all this land of right ought to preferre, 
Sith of our language he was the lode-sterre. 

The poems of Lydgate w^hich manifest most traces of Chaucer's influence — 
The Temple of Glass, The Flower of Ctirtesie, The Complaint of the Black Knight — 
were probably composed during Chaucer's lifetime, or soon afterwards. 

We shall have to speak further of the extraordinary decay of literary genius Lydgat^s 
which befell not only England but all Europe, except Scotland, after the toorder^ 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and can only remark here that, rate Lydgate 
as low as we may, his claim to rank as the foremost living English poet for 
nearly half a century cannot be contested. He would undoubtedly have filled 
the office of laureate, had such then existed in England ; a large portion of his 
poems are composed at the request of kings, princes, governors, abbots, mayors, 
and dames of high degree. The most important of these are The Troy Book, 
written between 141 2 and 1420 at the command of Henry V., The Life of Our 
Lady, undertaken immediately afterwards at the same august prompting, and 
The Falls of Princes, after Boccaccio, composed nearly twenty years later by the 
injunction of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the chief English patron of 
literature in his age. He devised masks and pageants, and wrote occasional 
poems on state affairs. He describes himself in middle life as a lean monk 

^ Drop ^ Burnished. 
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with pallid complexion, empty trunk, and threadbare hood ; he nevertheless 
held lands on lease, and was sufficiently independent to resign the priory of 
Hatfield, to which he had been promoted, but which did not suit him, and return 
to his monastery at Bury, He died in or about 1451, rhyming to the last. 

The fecundity of Lydgate certainly seems appalling, but many of his 

longest poems are translations or paraphrases. This is the case with the 

longest of any, the Falls of Princes, written, as above mentioned, at the instance 

of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, which is a rendering in rhyme royal of 

Laurent de Fremierfaifs French translation of Boccaccio's De Casibus Uhis- 

irinm I'iroriiiii, and comprises more 

than thirty-six thousand lines. Some 

passages have genuine poeticiil 

beauty. Warton, a fine connoisseur 

of our ancient literature and not 

the least among its restorers, quotes 

with high praise for its harmony a 

couplet descriptive of the portents 

which preceded the strife of Ciesar 

and Pompey : 

Serpents and adders, scaled silver-bright, 
Were over Rome seen flying all the night. 

The fifteen thousand heroic 

couplets of the Troy Boot, though 

not precisely a translation, are 

mainly paraphrased from Outdo delle 

From Lydg.te'» " F.U of Princes," printed by Cnlonne. Such works made litlle 

P711S011 in 1494 demand upon the poet's invention, 

and his talent is principally shown 

in his descriptive passages. Here, within limits, he is a master. Lines like 

these immediately transport one info Ihe thick of tumultuous conflict ; 



So cruelly thai the fyrc springe out 
Amontf the tuftes brodt^, bright and shene 
Of foyle of };old, of feathers ivhite and grene. 

The last three lines must have been consciously or unconsciously in the 
mind of the author of the passage already cited from the author of Tlw 
Flower and the Leaf. Can he have been Lydgafe himself ? 

The description of the architecture of Troy as rebuilt for Priam before the 
Trojan War is particularly interesting, and, as not the slightest attention is paid 
tc the truth of history, brings the medircval city before us in all the splendour 
that the poet's imagination could bestow. A fragment of his picture may still 
be beheld in the "rows" of Chester, Lydgate excels principally, however, in 
the delineation of simple natural phenomena, especially the shows of the sun 
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and the atmosphere. " The colour of our poet's mornings is often remarkably 
rich and splendid," says Warton, quoting the following passage in illustration : 

When that the rowds * and the raves red, 
Eastward to us full early ginnen spread 
Even at the twilight in the dawdnynge. 
When that the lark of custom ginneth s>'nge, 
For to salue in her heavenly laye, 
The lusty goddess of the morrowe graye, 
I mean Aurora, which afore the sun 
Is wont to enchace the blacks skye dun, 
And all the darkness of the dimmy night. 
And fresh Phoebus, with comfort of his light, 
And with the brightness of his beames shene 
Hath overgilt the huge hilles grene ; 
And floures eke, agayne the summer tide, 
Upon their stalks gan pleyn their leaves wide. 

Such passages, of which there are many, show that Ljxlgate could on 
occasion write well in the heroic couplet, and it is rather to his honour than 
otherwise if for this he needed the impulse of genuine interest in his subject. 
His versification, the truest index of the poet's feeling, kindles into melody 
when he writes of nature, and drags w^hen he puts history into rhyme. It 
cannot be doubted that the author of the following description in The Complaint 
of the Black Knight must have had a thorough enjoyment of the country : 

And by a river forth I gan costey 

Of water clear as berjl or crystdl. 
Till at the last I found a little way 

Toward a park, enclosed with a wall 

In compass round, and by a gatt small 
Whoso that woldd freely might(5 goon 
Into this park, walled with grene stoon. 

And in I went to hear the bird^s' song, 

Which on the branches both in plain and vale 

So loudly sung that all the woode rong 
Like as it shoulde shiver in pieces smalc, 
And as methoughte that the nightingale 

With so great might her voice gan outrest, 

Ryght as her heart for love wolde brest. 

The soyl was pleyne, smoothe, and under soft, 

All overspread with tapctes that Nature 
Had made herself, cclured '^ eke aloft, 

Witli bowes grene, the floures for to sure 

That in their beauty they may long endure 
From all assault of Phcubus fervent fere 
Which in his spere so hot shone and clere. 

■ • • • • 

Then sawe I eke the freshe hawcthorne. 

In white motley, that so swete doth smell, 
Ash, fir and oak, with many a young acorn. 

And many a tree more than I can tell. 

And me beforn I see a little well 

^ Streaks of liyht. 2 Ceiled. 
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That had his course?, as I gan behold, 
Under a hill with quicke stremtEs cold. 

The gravel gold, the water pure as glass, 

The bankes round the well environing, 
And soft as veluet the yongd grass 

That therefor full lustily gan spring, 

The sute of trees aboute compassing 
Her shadow caste, closing the well round. 
And all the herbes growing on the ground. 

Lydgate, it will be remarked, is enough of an observer of Nature to make 
the nightingale sing by day. The whole poem, as well as this description, is 
imitated from Chaucer's Book of the Duchess^ and it is interesting to compare the 
different manner of the two poets, Lydgate painting a rich landscape by many 
elaborate touches, Chaucer producing a general impression by a few careless 
strokes. It, as well as other pieces of Lydgate's, appears as Chaucer's in the 
early editions of the latter's works. The Stoty of Thebes was designed as an 
additional Canterbury Tale, and written about 1420. A general enumeration of 
Lydgate's works would exceed our limits, nor is it possible to discriminate 
with certainty between the genuine and the spurious. A large proportion are 
no more than the work of a poetical journeyman, executing commissions for 
patrons. It may, at all events, be said that no other writer gives so good an 
idea of what the readers of that day cared to read. One class of his poems, 
nevertheless, is really original and peculiar, the lively satirical pieces in which 
he hits off the humour of his age. Such are his Balade of the Times, the 
Description of His Lady, and especially the London Lack Penny, pungently but 
good-humouredly depicting the inconveniences of a short purse in a great 
city : 

Then unto Comhill anon I yode 

Where was much stolen gear among. 
I saw where hung up mine own hoode 

That I had lost among the throng : 

To buy my own hood I thought it wrong, 
I knew it as well as I did my crede, 
But for lack of money I could not speed. 

The taverner took me by the sleeve, 

" Sir," sayth he, "will you our wine essay?" 

I answered, that cannot much me grieve, 
A penny can do no more than it may. 
I drank a pint and for it did pay, 

Yet sore a hungered from thence I yede, 

And lacking money I could not speed. 

Then hyed I me to Billinsgate, 

And one cried, ** Oh ! O ! go we hence ! " 
I prayed a bargeman for Goddes sake 

That he would spare me my expense. 

" Thou scap'st not here," quod he, " under twopence, 
I list not yet bestow any almcdcde : " 
Thus lacking money I could not speed. 



From Lydgate's "Story of Thebes" 

Brilish .!/»)(■««. A<id. .VSS. 18632 
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It seems remarkable that a ferryman's toll should have been twice the 
price of a pint of wine. The ballad, if really Lydgate's, which has been 
doubted, probably belongs to an early period of his life, before he had gained 
the favour and pursed the monies of kings and princes. 

We have spoken of Lydgate and Hoccleve as Chaucer's train-bearers, but 
must add that there is a great difference in the manner in which they 
respectively acquit themselves of their function. Hoccleve's poetical claims 
are far inferior to Lydgate's ; it might be difficult to establish his title to any 
except such as the employment of rhyme and metre may confer. It is true, as 
a critic remarks, that he has refrained from afflicting the world with such a 
mass of dreary verse as it has received from Lydgate, but neither has he given 
it any such good poetry as Lydgate has done. He manifests no trace of 
Lydgate's talent for natural description, nor of the delight in natural beauty 
which prompted it ; and this absence of inspiration implies a corresponding 
absence of melody. He apologises for this himself, admitting "how un- 
conyngly my book is metred." Yet he has two marked advantages over 
Lydgate, though these do not concern his character as a poet. One is the 
more evident fervour of his devotion to his master, Chaucer. If Lydgate 
does well in this respect, Hoccleve does better ; his references to Chaucer are 
much more numerous than Lydgate's, reveal a much closer personal intimacy, 
and are marked by deeper feeling. He has a clear perception of Chaucer's 
rank among his contemporaries and of the void which he has left. Death, he 
thinks, 

Might have tarried her vengeance awhile, 
Till that som man had egal to thee be. 

Hoccleve's other advantage over Lydgate springs, paradoxically, out of his 
inferiority both in social position and in character. Both poets subsisted in 
a great degree upon the bounty of their patrons, but Lydgate accepted 
commissions like a fashionable painter, while Hoccleve sold his poems ready 
made. He could not consequently sit down to plan out poems on the scale of 
Lydgate's Troy Booky but keeps the wolf from the door by a succession of short 
pieces upon topics of general interest, for which he may anticipate customers. 
He is consequently very tame and conventional, but we learn more about the 
London of Henry V. from him than from his rival, if less about the Thebes of 
Eteocles and Polvnices. 

Hoccleve was born, probably, at the village of the same name in Bedford- 
shire about 1370. He obtained a clerkship in the Privy Seal Office at an 
early age. Almost all that we know of his life and circumstances is derived 
from his penitent and biographical effusion, La Male Regie, thus amusingly 
condensed by his editor, Dr. Furnivall : 

When he got free and was his own master he naturally kicked up his heels, and at 
eighteen he seems to have bloomed into a smart Government clerk, waiting for a benehce 
that he never got. He no doubt jetted along the Strand in fine weather in the fashion- 
able wide-sleeved cloak of the time, down to the Privy Seal Office in the Palace of 
Westminster, where he would see the Prince of Wales and the nobles mentioned in his 
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works, and have a chance of talking to ihem. As the Strand was not paved till 1533, 
in winter the way was deep, and Hoccleve took a boat from Chester's Inn (Somerset 
House) to Westminster, and there worked more or less. When young he was iree with 
his money, stuffed and drank at the cook-stiops and taverns at Westminster, paying 
whatever was asked, and instead of going back to the office after dinner went for an 
outing on the river. The waterman, seeing be was weak, called him " maister/' which 
tickled his vanity — it was a term applied only to gentlemen — and drew money from him. 
Then he would adjourn to Paul's Head Tavern, close by the Cathedral, where he*d 
treat and kiss the girls, or to his dinner club in the Temple, and either at one of these 
places or at his rooms in Chester's Inn, sit up drinking all night and be loth to rise in 
the morning. And so the lun went on, as long as Hoccleve had or could borrow money. 
Then came illness and debt, his rents but four pounds a year, his earnings nothing, his 
pension in arrear, and his salary too. 



Add in process of time a wife to be kept who did not model herself upon Hispaoerty 

and tifm 
serving 



Griselda, and it will not seem extraordinary that a considerable portion of ^''^'"^ 



Hoccleve's poems should be entreaties for the more punctual payment of his 
dues, or pecuniary assistance in some other form. He recommended 
himself to the powers that were by writing bitterly against the Lollard reformer, 
Sir John Oldcastle ; by frequently inscribing poems to the King and the Duke 
of Bedford ; and by bringing French politics into his general advice to rulers, 
Dc Regimine Principum. The marriage of Henry V. and the French Princess 
Catherine is advocated as a healing measure, and the two nations are exhorted, 
as soon as they have made peace between themselves, 

Upon the miscreantes to mak^ werre 

And them unto the faith of Christ to bring — 

a sincere aspiration both of Henry IV., who was led by a misunderstood 
prophecy to expect to die in the Holy Land, and of Henry V., who professed 
with his dying breath his ambition to have rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem. The 
De Regimine "w^s written in 1411-12, just before the death of the former and 
the accession of the latter monarch. It is the most important of Hoccleve's 
works in compass and subject, but less valuable in every point of view than 
La Male Regie, WTitten about 1407. He had acquired some poetical celebrity 
before this date by his Letter of Cupid about 1402. Here the imitation of 
Christine de Pisan raises him in some measure above himself, although the 
sentiment is far in advance of the diction and the metre : 

O I every man ought have a hert^ tendre 

Unto woman, and deem her honourable, 
Whether her shape be either thick or slender, 

Or she be bad or good, this is no fable. 

Every man wots, that wit hath reasonable, 
That of a woman he descended is : 
Then it is shame of her to speak amiss. 

A wicked tree may frute none forth-bring. 

For such the frute is, as is the tree ; 
Take heed of whom thou took thy beg ynyng, 

Let thy mother be miror unto thee, 
VOL. I. N 
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Honour her if thou wilt honoured be. 
Despise thou her nat, in no manere, 
Lest that thereby thy wickedness appear. 

In 1424 Hoccleve received a pension chargeable upun the Priory of 
Southwick, in Hampshire, and it may be hoped that this rendered him com- 
fortable for his latter years, since he appears to have left off importuning 
patrons, unless by manuscript copies of his works written for presentation, 
some by his own hand, several of which are extant. One contains the best 
portrait of Chaucer that we possess. About 1449 he addressed a ballad to 
Richard Duke of York, and must have died shortly afterwards. Dr. Furni\'all 
and Mr, Gollancz are at present editing his works for the Early English Text 
Society. 
Pnse compost- In the early stages of any literature poetry is certain to be more ad\^nced 
^V^/^^ than prose, for the necessity of conforming to rules of metre, and of aiming at 
some kind of poetical form, lifts the lowest writer in some measure above his 
natural level ; while for a time the purposes of prose seem adequately served 
by ordinary colloquial speech. The first literary use to which prose is put 
is likely to be the expression of emotion, which we have seen admirably 
accomplished by Richard Rolle. Logic, rhetoric, artistic narrative, or verbal 
painting are much later acquisitions, of which the prose of Chaucer's time 
affords little trace. Unable to produce original treatises of much worth, 
English prosaists generally occupied themselves with translation. Infinitely 
the most important of their labours is the work of Wycliffe and the group 
around him in rendering the Scriptures, which we must reserve for another 
chapter. No less a person than Chaucer, however, occupied himself with 
translation, in his version of Boethius and in his two prose contributions to 
the Canterbury Tales. An extract from the Parson's Tale will exhibit his 
command of both the homely energy and the sweet artless rhythm which 
ought to characterise a youthful literature : 

Certes also that whoso prideth him in the goods of grace is eke an outrageous fool ; for 
thilke gifts of grace that should have turned him to goodness and medicine turneth him to 
venom and confusion, as saith St. Gregory. Certes also whoso prideth him in the goods of 
fortune, he is a full great fool ; for some time is a man a great lord by the morning that is 
a caitiff and a wretch ere it be night ; and some time the riches of a man is cause of his 
death ; and sometime the delyce of a man is cause of his grievous malady, through which 
he dieth. Certes the commendation of the people is sometime full false and full brittle 
for to trust ; this day they praise, to-morrow they blame. God woot, desire to have 
commendation of the people hath caused death of many a busy man. 

Travels of Sir A century later Chaucer might have been a great prose writer, but the art 
^vWe ^^^^'*^' of style was too undeveloped in his day, and English prose had hardly yet 
been applied to any strictly literary purpose. Abroad it was otherwise, and 
perhaps it was only to be expected that th» first important work in English 
prose should be a translation. The example of employing prose for secular 
narrative and description was set by a work naturalised in England about 
the time of Chaucer's death, The Travels of Sir John Maxdeville. 

This mendacious and pseudonymous production is, nevertheless, one of 
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the most remarkable books in our literature ; a landmark as respects its style, 
its subject, and its universal popularity throughout Europe ; a problem as 
regards the questions as to whether it can be rightly considered as tielonging 
to English literature at all, to the author's identity, to his nationality, to the 
derivation of his materials, and to his exact position in the republic of letters, 
whether as traveller, romancer, or simple plagiarist. A great romancer he is 
undoubtedly in the guise of a veracious narrator, but are his tales his own ? A 
great benefactor he undoubtedly is to 
English literature through his being, as 
Professor Saintsbury tersely puts the 
matter, the first English prose writer 
who set the example of a prose style- 
But is not this style the creation of 
some anonymous translator ? It is to 
be feared that these questions must for 
the most part be decided in a sense 
unfavourable to this Junius of the four- 
teenth century, who appears unable to 
establish his claim to the appellation 
by which, nevertheless, when criticism 
has done its worst, he will for ever be 
known, 

Mandeville's book, it is almost need- 
less to inform the reader, is a book of 
Eastern travel. It will be convenient 
to state the questions relating. to the 
personality of the authorand the com- 
position of his work before treating of 
this from a strictly literary point of 
view. 

The book whose extraordinary mar- 
vels have justly procured for the writer John Mandeville 
the same reputationas that afterwards J'r^- rju na-.t/i-^rinM in L^»j.citc„ ,48s 
unjustly conferred on Ferdinand Mendez 

Pinto, was without doubt originally \mtten in French. It therefore belongs P<M/m 
more properly to French than to English literature, but, having taken no '^",',%'l 
notable rank in, and exerted no special influence upon the literature of France, '"^'•' 
while it forms an epoch in the literary history of England, it may justly be 
reckoned among English books, provided that the nationality of the author can 
be shown to be English. This the book distinctly asserts, professing to be the 
work of Jehan de Mandeville or John Maundevylle, an Enf,'lish knight born at 
St. Albans, who departed on his travels in 1322, and wrote his account of them 
at Li^ge in 1356, as a relief from the pangs of gout. That the travels were 
really written at Liftge seems highly probable, for until 1798 a tomb existed in the 
church of the Guillemins at Liege, with the epitaph of " Joannes de Mandeville 
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alias dictus ad Barbam" (nn aliastobe bornein mind, as w e shall see), "deAiiglia, 
medicinae professor . , , qui, toto quasi orbe lustrato, Leodii diem vitae suae 
clausit extremum, A.D. McccLXXII." The Latinity seems to savour of a later 
time than Mandeville's, yet may well represent an earlier inscription, and the 
assertion made seems sufficiently distinct ; yet the arms related to have been 
engraved on a brass plate upon the tomb are not those of any branch of the 



Frsm a fiftiinlk-einiury Flemish MS, o/MandFiillii " Travtis " 

Mandeville family ; the resident at Lief^e cannot be identified with any known 
Mandeville ; and his story is perplexingly mixed up with that of another person 
whose existence is better established. 

Apart from the sepulchral inscription, the only testimony we have of the 
existence of Mandeville is thai of Jean d'Outrcineuse or Des Preis, who wrote 
towards the end of the fourteenth century a Mvroiir des Hi'sloiics, or general 
chronicle, from the fourth book of which, while it was yet extant in the 
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seventeenth century, Louis Abry copied the statement that in 1372 there died 
at Liege a very distinguished man who had passed under the name of "Jean 
de Bourgogne dit a la barbe," but who had revealed to D'Outremeuse on his 
death-bed that he was in reality a banished English nobleman, " Messire Jean 
de Mandeville, chevalier, comte de Montfort en Angleterre." This personage, 
having had the misfortune to kill another nobleman, bound himselt as a penance 
to traverse the three parts of the then known world. He settled at Liege in 
1343, passing under the name of Jean.de Bourgogne, and approving himself a 
great naturalist, philosopher, and astrologer, which agrees with the description 
of "Joannes de Mandeville alias dictus ad Barbam" in the Latin epitaph above 
quoted, as a physician. D'Outremeuse, then, if he can be relied upon, regarded 
Jean de Mandeville and Jean de Bourgogne or de la Barbe as the same person. 
Which wds the real traveller ? Did Bourgogne assume the character of Mande- 
ville ? or did Mandeville lurk in the disguise of Bourgogne ? or are they both 
aliases of D'Outremeuse himself ? The Latin version of Mandeville's travels 
seeks to solve the problem by making Mandeville speak of having met Bourgogne 
in Egypt, and again at Lifege, and of having there composed his work at 
Bourgogne's suggestion. But this Latin is clearly a translation from the 
French, for Mandeville begins by excusing himself for writing in French 
instead of Latin, and passages absent from the French text, as this is, must be 
regarded as interpolated. Apart from any connection with Mandeville, and 
supposing that Bourgogne is not a pseudonym of D'Outremeuse, we have 
evidence of Bourgogne's existence in a treatise on the plague written by him 
at Liege in 1365, and now extant in several languages, but the epitaph and 
D'Outremeuse's notice alike identify Mandeville with Bourgogne. It should 
seem probable, therefore, that Bourgogne is the substance and Mandeville the 
shadow ; while a very curious piece of testimony, unconnected with Liege or 
D'Outremeuse, goes far towards enabling us to claim the author of the Travels, 
after all, for an Englishman. In the epilogue to his work, as already mentioned, 
Mandeville states that he left England in 1322. In that year John de Burgoyne, 
chamberlain to John, Baron de Mowbray, was in all probability compelled to 
fly his country. His master, who had in the preceding year taken part in a 
rising against the King's favourites, the Despensers, was executed upon their 
restoration to power in 1322 ; Burgoyne's own pardon for his share in previous 
transactions was revoked ; he would have every reason to disappear from 
England, and it is quite conceivable that he may have found it convenlenl. 10 
pass for a time under another name. This may very well have been Mandeville, 
as the Mandevilles were enemies of Edward Il.'s favourites, and in France 
Burgoyne would easily become Bourgogne. On the whole, though certainty i? 
not attainable, there seems a reasonable probability that "Joannes de Mandeville, 
miles," is to be identified with " Joannes ad Barbam, medicus," and that +he 
latter w^as what the former claimed to be, an Englishman of good family, while 
the distinction of being the first really good English prose writer, or, as it has 
been too magniloquently expressed, "the father of English pro-e," belongs not 
to him but to his anonymous English translator. The three English and ihe 
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five Latin versions are all evidently made from the French original, and in no 
case by the author himself, containing errors which he coul^ not have com- 
mitted. The standard Latin version was made at Liege, a strong confirmation 
of the author's and D'Outremeuse's statements that he dwelt in that city. 
The other four were made in England, a good proof that his w^ork attracted 
special attention in this country, and that he was regarded as an Englishman. 
England also has more vernacular versions than any other country, while so 
great was the popularity of the book that translations appeared in all the 
chief European languages, and even in Bohemian and Irish. All translations 
except the Latin, so far as the evidence of the extant manuscripts extends, date 
from the fifteenth century. The earliest manuscript of the original French 
with a date w^s written in 137 1, which agrees well with Mandeville's statement 
that he wrote his book in 1356. 
His men- There was no reason against Burgoyne, supposing him to be the author, 

ila%r/sffi employing the name of Mandeville if he thought fit : and a conclusive reason 
for his adopting some pseudonym may be found in a circumstance not credit- 
able to him, the mendacity of his narrative. It is doubly unveracious, not only 
as being replete with fictions, but with fictions plagiarised from other writers. 
It actually transfers Caesar's description of Britain to the Far East. It professes 
to be the work of an eye-witness, but, in fact, almost everything in it is derived 
from some older traveller or historian : and it would be impossible to prove 
that the author had seen any of the countries which he claims to have visited, 
though it is not improbable that he may have had some personal acquaintance 
w^ith Egypt and Syria. To have published his book under his own name would 
therefore have been to have exposed himself to the awkw^ard questions and 
damaging criticisms of bond fide travellers, from which he prudently screened 
himself by a pseudonym. 

The following analysis of Mandeville's travels, abridged from the article 
upon him in the Encyclopaedia Britannica by Colonel Yule and Mr. E. W. B. 
Nicholson (who was the first to discover his connection with D'Outremeuse), 
shows both the subject and the sources of his book : 

CHAP. Prologue. 
I.- 1 1 1. The way to Constantinople, the Greek Islands. 
IV.-X^". Constantinople, Rhodes, Cyprus, Egypt, the Sinaitic peninsula, mostly 

derived from the German traveller Boldensele. 
V.-X. Palestine, the most original part of the work, but indebted to Boldensele. 
XI. Syria and Tartary, the latter not from personal experience. 
XII. The Saracens and their religion, mainly from Boldensele. 
XIII.-XX. Journey eastward, mainly from Odoric. 

XXI Tartar history, mainly from Haytor the Armenian. 
XXII. The court of the great Khan, mainly from Odoric. 
XXIII. Customs of the Tartars, chiefly from Carpini. 
XXIV.-XXX. Chiefly romantic and fabulous matter about Prester John, the Old Man of 

the Mountain, the Tartarian lamb, the Valley Perilous, and the like, 
principally from Odoric, with a large admixture from other sources. 

It is probable that Mandeville was not always acquainted at first hand with 
the authorities from whom he plagiarised, but knew some of them only in the 
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Speculum of Vincent de BeauvaJs. Tried by modem standards, he must be 
pronounced a dishonest writer. His merit is to have condensed and brought 
to a focus much of the Oriental lore, true and fabulous, which before him was 
floating about in a diffused condition. 

The best compendious information respecting Mandeville will be found in 
the article in the Encyclopedia Briiannica and in the article in the Dictionary 



AstrolOECrs on Mount Athos 
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v/ National Biography by Dr. G. F. Warner, who first identified him with 
Burgoyne. Dr. Warner has also edited in sumptuous style and with 
abundant illustration the English translation presen,'ed in the Egerton manu- 
script in the British Museum, which, according to Dr. Vogels, who has 
devoted especial attention to the subject of English translations, is an 
endeavour to restore the first English translation made from the Latin. A 
later version, coming directly from the French original, has superior claims to 
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the position of a standard text. Our extracts are taken from the modernised 
edition of Mr. A. W. Pollard. 

The Khan or Tartary escapes by help of an Owl. 

Afterward it befell upon a day that the Can rode with a few meinie for to behold the 
strength of the country that he had won. And so befell that a great multitude of his enemies 
met with him, and for to give good example of hardiness to his people, he was the first that 
fought, and in the midst of his enemies encountered, and there he was cast from his horse, 
and his horse slain, and when his folk saw him at the earth, they were all abashed and. 
weened that he had been dead, and flew every one, and their enemies after them and 
chased them, but they wist not that the emperor was there. And when the enemies were 
far pursuing the chase, the emperor hid him in a thick wood. And when they were come 
again from the chase they went and sought the woods if any of them had been hid in the 
thick of the woods ; and many they found and slew them anon. So it happened that as they 
went marching towards the place that the emperor was, they saw an owl sitting upon a 
tree above him ; and then they said amongst them that there was no man because they 
saw that bird there, and so they went their way ; and thus escaped the emperor from 
death. And then he went privily all by night till he came to his folk that were glad of his 
coming, and made great thankings to God Immortal, and to that bird by whom their lord 
was saved. And therefore principally above all fowls of the world they worship the owl ; 
and when they have any of their feathers they keep them full preciously instead of relics, 
and bear them upon their heads with great reverence ; and they hold themselves blessed 
and safe from all perils while that they have them together, and therefore they bear their 
feathers upon their heads. 

Every one will be reminded of the story of Mahomet and the spider. This 
was most likely the invention of a romancer ; but it may be suspected that the 
Tartar tale was framed to account for the veneration paid by some tribe to the 
owl, a relic of animal worship of which they had become ashamed. 

The Imprisoned Jews of the Ten Tribes. 

In the same region be the mountains of Caspian that men clepe Uber in the country. 
Between those mountains the Jews of ten lineages be enclosed, that men clepe Goth and 
Magoth, and they may not go out on no side. There were enclosed twenty-two kings with 
their people, that dwelled between the mountains of Scythia. There King Alexander 
chased them between these mountains, and then he thought for to enclose them through 
work of his men. But when he saw that he might not do it, ne bring it to an end, he 
prayed to God of Nature that He would perform that that he had begun. And all were it 
so that he was a Paynim and not worthy to be heard, yet God of his grace closed the 
mountains together, so that they dwell there all fast locked and enclosed with high moun- 
tains all about, save only on one side, and on that side is the sea of Caspian. 

And yet, nathless, men say that they shall go out in the time of Anti-Christ, and that 
they shall make great slaughter of Christian men. And therefore all the Jews that dwell 
in all lands learn always to speak Hebrew, in hope that when the other Jews shall go out 
that they may understand their speech, and to lead them into Christendom for to destroy 
the Christian people. For the Jews say that they know full well by their prophecies that 
they of Caspia shall go out, and spread throughout all the world, and that the Christian 
men shall be under their subjection as long as they have been in subjection of them. 

And if that ye wit how that they shall find their way, after that I have heard say I shall 
tell you. 

In the time of Anti -Christ a fox shall make there his train, and mine an hole where 
King Alexander let make the gates ; and so long shall he mine and pierce the earth, till 
that he shall pass through toward that folk. And when they see the fox they shall have 
great marvel of him, because that they saw never such a beast. For of all other beasts 
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they have enclosed amongst them save only the fox. And then they shall chase him and 
pursue him so strait till that he come to the same place that he came from. And then they 
shall dig and mine so strongly, till that they find the gates that King Alexander let make 
of great stones, and paving huge, well cemented and strong for the mastery. And those 
gates they shall break, and so go out by finding that issue. 

This is substantially the adventure in the Arabian Xights of Sindbad's 
deliverance from the charnel-house by following a fox or jackal. 

Mandeville's Apology for relating no more Marvels. 

There be many other divers countries and many other marvels beyond, that I have not 
seen. Wherefore of them I cannot speak properly to tell you the manner of them. And 
also in the countries where I have been be many more diversities of many wonderful things 
than I make mention of; for it were too long thing to devise you the manner. And there- 
fore that that I have devised you of certain countries, that I have spoken of before, I beseech 
your worthy and excellent noblesse, that it suffice to you at this time. For if that I devised you 
all that is beyond the sea, another man, peradventure, that would pain him and travail his 
body for to go into those marches for to ensearch these countries, might be blamed by my 
words in rehearsing many strange things ; for he might not say nothing of new, in the 
which the hearer might have either solace or disport, or lust, or liking in the hearing. For 
men say always that new things and new tidings be always pleasant to hear. Wherefore 
I will hold me still without any more rehearsing of diversities or of marvels that be beyond, 
to that intent and end that whoso will go into those countries he shall find enough to speak 
of that I have not touched of in no wise. 

Mandeville's conduct in leaving a crop of marvels for his successors to 
gather after him is indeed most considerate and Christian ! In the English 
version this passage is followed by the statement that he had submitted his 
narrative to the Pope at Rome, and, more successful than Foote when he 
sought to beguile Archbishop Seeker into revising his farce, obtained his 
Holiness's authentication of its contents all and sundry. " And so my book 
(albeit that many men ne list to give credence to nothing but to that that 
they see with their eye, ne be the author ne the person never so true) is 
affirmed and proved by our Holy Father in manner and form as I have said." 
This assertion is not in the original, and proves that the English version could 
not have been made before 1377, when the Pope returned to Rome from "the 
Babylonish captivity" at Avignon. No existing manuscript of this transcript 
is older than the fifteenth century, but it is not certain that those now extant 
were the earliest. 

The above extracts will convey an idea of Mandeville's habitual style, and Merifs of 
of the charm of his marvellous tales and quaint reflections, not unmingled ^l^^f^^^^^'^ 
with information of real value, generally derived from more serious travellers 
than himself, respecting the condition of the Oriental world. As Mr. Pollard 
observes, his pre-eminence among the prose writers of his day arises not so 
much from actual superiority of talent as from the application of his talent 
to themes of more human and practical interest than prose had hitherto 
essayed, and admitting of treatment in a more agreeable style. It may be 
added that if he had really been an English wTiter his prose would probably 
not have been so decidedly in advance of his contemporaries, but that his 
translators were able to progress by emulating a degree of refinement not 
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yet attained by their own language. The translators of the Bible, of Plutarch, 
of Camden's History of Elizabeth ^ of many other books that might be named, 
were to find themselves similarly braced and stimulated. A great translation 
may sometimes eflFect more for the language than a great original work. 

Another translator of a celebrated book of English origin has not left us Minor prose 
in ignorance of his name. We are indebted to John de Trevisa (1326-1412) ^''^'^''^ 
for a translation of Higden's Polychronicon, printed in the fifteenth century 
by Caxton, and reprinted along with the original in the " Rolls Series." 
Trevisa also made a version of Bartholomew de Glanville's De Propnetatibus 
Renim, of which the first printed edition was one of the earliest and finest 
books from the press of Caxton's successor, Wynkyn de Worde. He is 
credited also with several other translations which have remained in manu- 
script. All his work was performed for Thomas, Baron Berkeley, whose 
chaplain he was. The only original prose treatise of the age deserving of 
any notice is The Testament of Love, by Thomas Usk, and this not on account 
of its ow^n merits, but from the singular fortunes of the author, and the 
circumstance of its having been ascribed to Chaucer. He had turned in 
1384 evidence against John de Northampton, the seditious Mayor of London, 
whose instrument he had been, and composed this treatise to justify himself. 
He thus regained the favour of King Richard, only to incur the animosity 
of the party headed by the Duke of Gloucester, who compassed his execution 
in 1388. The book was composed somewhere between these dates. It is in 
form an imitation of the Consolation of Boethius, translated by Chaucer, 
and, the writer's name being for centuries disguised under an unsuspected 
anagram, it was attributed to Chaucer himself by his early uncritical editors 
(mainly because in Gower's Confessio Amantis Venus bids Chaucer make his 
Testament of Love in quite a different sense), and has actually been used as 
an authority for his life. It was not until our days that Professors Skeat and 
Bradley between them discovered and deciphered the anagram, and proved 
the author to be Usk. The book has been thought to evince symptoms of 
a desire to gain Chaucer's intercession ; if so, it must have been written 
before December 1386, when Chaucer himself fell into disgrace. A more 
interesting book is " The Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love," and mystical 
meditations of the hermitess Juliana of Norwich, composed early in the 
fifteenth century. They are full of tender feeling, and have been four times 
printed. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE— THE MIRACLE PLAY 

andEniush THERE is no literature, at least no important literature, so largely indebted 
Literature as tile English to a collection of writings in a foreign language, produced 
under circumstances exceedingly dissimilar to any that ever existed in 
England, and which may for practical purposes be regarded as a single 
book. These writings arose in nations which not merely appear to have 
little in common with either the Teutonic or the Celtic forefathers of the 
modern British, but which actually belonged to a different race of mankind. 
Large as is the infusion of the Hellenic mind into the later books of the 
Bible, every individual author is not merely an Oriental, but one abso- 
lutely estranged in blood from all the families which have combined to 
form the British race. Yet, were it possible to eliminate from British 
literature whatever it owes to the Bible, the residuum would be like "the 
shorn and parcelled Oxus " in comparison with 

The majestic stream that flowed 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 
Brimming and bright and large. 

Yet, on the other hand, if the literature of Britain is to some extent a 
derivative literature, there is no such other example of a literature having 
assimilated a foreign element so completely to itself. Latin literature owes 
everything to Greece, but Greek literature was by no means so thoroughly 
appropriated by it as the Scriptures have been appropriated by the English- 
speaking peoples. Reversing what has just been said, it may be asserted with 
equal truth that, could the Bible be erased from the consciousness of those 
peoples, it would forfeit well-ntgh half of its influence over the world. If it is 
still a mighty power, it owes this, humanly speaking, to the reverence, and 
hardly less to the free handling, of England and the nations most closely allied 
to her in blood. The obligation thus conferred has been repaid by an 
elevation, a picturesqueness, and an affluence of beautiful sentiment which 
confers on the literatures of these peoples a great advantage over those which, 
whether from national incompatibility, or the impediments created by sinister 
interests, have been more or less debarred from this treasury of grandeur. All 
modern nations, indeed, have borrowed more or less from the Scriptures, and 
been more or less influenced by them as literature ; but the Northern nations 
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alone, and more particularly the British, have so thoroughly assimilated them 
that they seem to have naturalised patriarchs and prophets as their own 
countrvmen. 

This complete naturalisation of the Scriptures in Britain is, of course, Jasf influence 
mainly to be accounted for by religious considerations, and may be paralleled fj^!^^^^^^' 
in some measure by the corresponding phenomena of the influence of the En};iand 
Buddhist sacred writings, works of Indian origin, in China, Tartary, and 
Japan ; and of the Arabic Koran in Turkey and Persia. It is, indeed, an 
astonishing circumstance that the Turanian Turks and the Aryan Persians 
should have consented to receive not only their religion, but their law from 
the Semites ; yet there is every reason to believe that the national thought and 
life in those countries have been far less permeated by the foreign element than 
the national life and thought of Protestant Europe have been by the Bible. 
For this there is an obvious reason : the Bible, in admirable vernacular 
renderings, has passed into European literature, while the Koran, for all 
practical purposes, may be said to have never been translated at all. It is 
even asserted that the Koran cannot be translated, that its beauties are 
incapable of transfusion into any foreign idiom. How differently the case 
stands with Britain and the Bible is known to every person competent to read 
English, and this very familiarity blinds us to the extraordinary' and unique 
position of our literature in claiming as one of its two supreme glories trans- 
lations of books which were ancient before it had itself so much as an existence. 
It would have been nearly a parallel case if Virgil, instead of composing an 
original epic, had translated Homer ; if his version had become as thoroughly 
national a poem as his ^'Eneid has ; and if Cicero could have occupied the 
place in the literature of Rome which Shakespeare fills in the literature of 
England. 

The history of the English Bible from Caedmon to the Authorised Version History of the 
of 161 1 is full of literary and personal interest. It is divided into two clearly ^**<^*^^ 
distinguished periods by the Reformation. Before this great epoch trans- 
lations were made from the Latin Vulgate, which in the general ignorance of 
Greek and Hebrew was invested with the respect due to the original. After the 
Reformation, versions were made from the languages of the writers. No longer 
proscribed, but encouraged by authority ; no longer confined to manuscript, 
but disseminated by the printing-press ; the Bible took a position and exerted 
an influence which had until then been unattainable. There is, notwithstanding, 
sufficient evidence that throughout the Middle Ages the national life had been 
largely leavened by the knowledge of the Scriptures which indirectly reached 
the people through liturgical services, ecclesiastical legends, dramatic per- 
formances, and the vernacular homilies of priests and friars. Not, how- 
ever, until the time of Wycliffe do they become ostensibly an important 
factor in the mind of England, or assume a position in great English 
literature. The literary history of the English Bible practically begins 
with him ; before, however, entering upon his relation to it, which is itself 
only a section of a wider sphere of activity, it will be desirable to trace 
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jirith brevity, as far as possible, the Bible's subterranean course through the 
medi?e\-al age. 
The English The almost exclusively religious character of Anglo-Saxon literature after 

AfiMleV^s the conversion of the people to Christianity has already been remarked. 
" Several poetical compositions of considerable beauty upon secular themes 
remain, but the works of the chief literary representatives of the age, Caedmon, 
Cynewulf, and their disciples, are entirely Biblical or ecclesiastical. The 
poems attributed to Caedmon are mainly paraphrases of Scripture, and it is 
no more than justice to style them the first English Bibles. More precise 
and literal versions followed, Beda died 
while translating the Gospel of John, and 
translations of other portions are attributed 
by tradition to Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, and to Atcuin in the eighth century, 
and to Alfred in the ninth. These, if they 
ever existed, have perished ; but the trans- 
lated Psalter of Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmes- 
bury and Bishop of Sherborne, at the 
beginning of the eighth century, survives 
in a single copy, edited by Thorpe in 1835. 
It is partly in prose and partly in verse. 
Next come some highly interesting ex- 
amples of vernacular Scripture in the inter- 
linear translations of the Vulgate text which 
are found in ancient manuscripts of the 
Gospels. The most important are the 
Portrwt of Wydiffe Lindisfarne Gospels and the Rushworth 

FromB^u-r-iuus<ri^^s<rift0rum.\n,j«ri. Qq^^\^ pdcelcss MSS. each provided 
With an mterhnear Saxon rendermg, most 
probably added early in the tenth century. These labours of solitary monks 
cannot be appealed to as proofs of a desire for Biblical knowledge among the 
people at large, but show at least that there were those who desired that the 
Scriptures should be accessible to those unacquainted with Latin. Such was 
the aim of Aelfric, the most celebrated Saxon ecclesiastic of his day, of whose 
extensive versions from the Bible we have already spoken. These would 
probably have yielded abundant fruit if Alfred had been upon the throne, but 
in the stagnant period immediately preceding the Conquest there was not 
enough mental oxygen to support combustion. The Conquest occasioned a 
great solution of continuity. The Normans do not appear to have at that 
time taken any interest in the Scriptures, and when at length the more 
thoughtful and devout portion of the community recovered in some measure 
from the blow that had laid it prostrate, the language of the old versions had 
become obsolete, and the foreign hierarchy discouraged the preparation of 
new ones. Cranmer and More nevertheless declare that such versions existed, 
and Foxe attributes their disapnearance to the havoc wrought at the dis- 
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solution of the monasteries. These statements appear groundless : at all 
events, though there is sufficient evidence of a fair acquaintance with the 
leading events and personages of Scripture history among all classes, two 
Psalters by William de Shoreham and Richard Kolle are the only noticeable 
vestiges of vernacular Biblical translation between the age of Aelfric and the age 
of Wycliffe. Even these 
belong to the first half of 
the fourteenth century, 
a period when the in- 
fluences pregnant with 
a Wycliffe were already 
manifesting themselves. 
Bishop Stubbs, as we 
have seen, remarks a 
considerable deteriora- 
tion in the ideals of the 
fourteenth century as 
compared with those of 
the preceding age. It 
would pei haps be more 
correct to say that new 
ideals were taking the 
place of the old. The 
medL-evat conception of 
life had m the thir- 
teenth century attained 
its highest development. 
Innocent the Third, 
Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Francis, St. Dominic, 
had in their respective 
ways developed it to the 
greatest possible extent, 
and Dar.tehad enshrined 
it in a monument which, 

like other sacred fanes, From WiUiam of Shoreham's Psalter 

might serve equally for BHihh. Museum. Add. .\rsi;. 17376 

shrine or sepulchre. Had 

Europe been China, the system thus wrought out might have been stereotyped Infinem 
for ages : but every thinking European admitted the possibility of improvement {7"™ 
in the departments of secular information ; and although to most contempo- '■;■'■""" 
raries of Dante belief and knowledge appeared perfectly compatible, it was '""'"" 
soon discovered that the extension of the one involved the modification of 
the other. The full exposition of this simple but momentous circumstance 
would lead us too far from our actual theme of the English Bible, but in one 
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of its phases it is too intimately connected with this to be passed over. The 
mediieval system of thought was not, like the ancient theology of Eg^-pt, 
professedly complete in and sufficient to itself. It was admittedly based upon 
an earlier dispensation, with which it was bound to harmonise; the study of 
the documents of this earlier age, therefore, could not be omitted by the 
student of the later ; and the resuUing discovery that in fact they were not in 
harmony, but that the Church had diverged from the Scriptures in many 
particulars, could not but lead those who sought to correct such aberrations 
to bring their case to the knowledge of their fellows by placing the primitive 
documents before them, which could only be effected through ihe medium of 
vernacular translations. Hence tlie coincidence of that general dissatisfaction 
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with ecclesiastical corruptions of which Chaucer and Gower afford such 
decisive evidence with that movement towards the production of an English 
Bible which became personified in John Wycliffe. 

'•■ Wycliffe was a Yorkshireman, bom, sometime between 1320 and 1330, at Hipswell 

a village about a mile from the picturesque town of Richmond in the North Riding. 
Of his parentage we know nothing, but he may probably have been connected with the 
Wycliffes of Wycliffe, on the Yorkshire side of the Tees opposite Barnard Castle, a 
family of station, who had been lords of the manor ever since the Conquest. Of his 
early life nothing is known with certainty; but if, as is most probable, he is to be 
identified with the John de Wycliffe who was Master of Balliol College in 1 361, he must 
have led the life of an Oxford scholar in divinity. It then took sixteen years for the 
candidate to arrive at the degree of D.D., and we are justified in picturing Wycliffe as 
an assiduous student, with thoughts for the time bounded by the knowledge he was 
seeking to acquire. Nor would such a training be unsuitable for the future reformer. 
It is noticeable— and the remark is true of all religious societies without exception, 
great or small. Catholic or Protestant— that the Church and the University take opposite 
sides. The Church labours to keep things as they are, the University to innovate. 
Church rulers, from the Pope to the Synod, are always more or less ii conflict with the 
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"University professor. We have not here to produce the numerous causes wnich might 
be allied in explanation of this phenomenon, but merely to point out that Wycliffe 
might never have been heard of if he had been in his youth a parish priest. 

The Mastership of Balliol was not then the great post that it is now, and there seems ll'iv/r, 
no doubt ttiat \\7cliffe resigned it in 1361 for the rectory of Fillingham in the diocese ^"' 
of Lincoln, to which he was 
presented by the College. The 
identity of the master and the 
rector with the reformer seems 
certain, but other notices about 
this time probably refer to 
other persons of the same 
name. Only one is of im- 
portance. It has been dis- 
puted whether the reformer is 
to be iden'itied with the John 
de Wycliffe who, in 1365, was 
appointed by Archbishop Islip 
to the headship of Canterbury 
Hall, a theological college 
founded by the Archbishop, 
and who unsuccessfully ap- 
pealed to Rome against his 
removal by Islip's successor 
L^ngham. It is incontestable 
that the identity of the two 
Wicliffes was asserted in the 
reformer's lifetime by his ad- 
versaries, who imputed his 
hostility to the monks to his 
having been displaced in their 
favour. When, however, it is 
considered that another John 
Wycliffe was in 1361 pre- 
sented by Archbishop Isltp to 
the rectory of Mayfield, the 
place of the Primate's own 
country residence, and th3t 

the Archbishop endeavoured J^*^ »f Gaunfa Tomb in OW St Pwil'a Cathedral 
to annex this rectory to the 

wardenship of the hall he had founded, it can scarcely be doubted that the warden 
and the rector were the same person, and consequently that the warden is not to 
be identified with the reformer. This is the more probable since Wycliffe appears 
not to have taken the degree of doctor in divinity until 1372. He must by this time 
have acquired considerable reputation, for in 1374 his name is second in a commission 
dispatched to Bruges to settle disputes with the Pope respecting the intrusion of 
foreigners inlo English benefices, and similar abuses. If, as the St. Albans chronicler 
asserts, Wycliffe had in 1377 "for some years" been "barking against the Church," he , 

vol- I. o 
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probably represented the reforming party, which expressed the views of the Parliament 
but not of the Court The mission produced little effect. It is difficult to date 
Wycliffe's first known literary production, a tract against the tribute claimed by the 
Pope from England, in which he cites a Parliamentary debate which may have occurred 
either in 1366 or 1374. The most important of his numerous Latin works, De Domino 
Divino and De Domino Civiii, in which he works out a thesis of Fitzralph, Archbishop 
of Armagh, that the gifts of God are conditional, and that deadly sin deprives a man 

of all right to possess anything, were 
irtffMWhnff^ probably written between 1372 and 

1377- 

We are very imperfectly informed 

of the details of Wycliffe's activity 
during this period, but he had evi- 
dently become closely identified with 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
the most important person in the 
kingdom since the death of the Black 
Prince and the decline of Edward IIL's 
faculties, and who was bitterly opposed 
to the extortions of the Roman Court 
and the pretensions of the English 
clergy. Wycliffe must have made him- 
self conspicuous as a supporter of the 
Duke, or the bishops would not have 
taken the strong step of proceeding 
against him for the heresies which 
they professed to have discovered in 
his writings. In February 1377 he 
appeared before the assembled pre- 
lates in St. Paul's Cathedral, escorted 
by the Duke of Lancaster and nu- 
merous supporters. A violent scene 
ensued between the Duke and the 
Bishop of London, the assembly broke 
up in confusion, and no further pro- 
ceedings took place until the following 
December, when a Papal bull arrived 
enjoining that Wycliffe should be 
delivered into the custody of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But in the interim 
Wycliffe had been growing in influence and popularity ; he had been consulted by 
Parliament on the lawfulness of stopping the exportation of money to Rome ; the citizens 
of London, though antagonistic to his patron Lancaster, generally took his part ; the 
University of Oxford, though censuring him for incautiousness, refused to condemn him 
as a heretic ; when at length, February 1378, he appeared before the bishops at Lambeth, 
the young king's mother interfered in his favour, and a tumult among the citizens 
interrupted the procetdings. Wycliffe was directed by the bishops to desist from 
preaching, but paid no attention to the injunction. Like Luther at a later period, he 
had partly drified, partly been driven, into a position of hostility to the Church which 
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he had no intention of assuming when he began his career as a refurmer. In the year 
of his trial, 1378, an event occurred which could not but exen ihe greatest influence on 
his attitude towards Rome, the Great Schism, when the Papacy was claimed by two rival 
Popes, each wiih a plausible, neither with an unimpeachable title, each anathematising 
the other, and each receiving the allegiance of a moiety of Christendom. From this 
time commence those phases of Wycliffe's activity which have rendered his name 
immortal. Hitherto he had been an academical and clerical tribune of the people ; 
henceforth it is his one purpose to bring the Gospel to the knowledge of the poor. 

The machinery employed by W'ycliffe to ibis end was twofold— the organisation of a llyf/if/i 
company of preachers something in the manner afterwards adopted by Wesley, and the ^J^^^"^"^" „ 
translation of the Scriptures into 
the vulgar tongue. It is the 
latter alone with which we aie 
concerned as literary historians; 
but it will be expedient briefly to 
trace the remainder of Wychffe's 
life before describing the achieve- 
ment which has given him his 
great place in the history of the 
English langu^e and English 
literature. 

According to the statement 
of a hostile chronicler, Wycliffe 
"gathered around him many 
disciples in his pravity Hving in 
Oxford, clad in long russet gowns 
of one pattern, going on foot, 
ventilating his errors among the 
people and publicly preaching 
them in sermons." These were 

at first obliged to be priests, but Wyeliffe's Pulpit m Lutterworth Church 

afterwards laymen were admitted. 

With this missionary organisation, with the support of princely personages like John 
of Gaunt, and with the sympathy of the University, Wycliffe might perhaps have antici- 
pated the English Reformation by a century and a half but for the too rapid develop- 
ment of his own views and their identification in the popular mind with innovations in 
secular matters. That his reasonings on religious matters should have conducted him 
to the denial of the doctrine ofTransubstantiation is nothing wonderful, but he was taking 
up a position to which the average mind of that day could not follow him, and justifying 
the accusation of heresy, hitherto regarded as frivolous. Here conscience left him no 
alternative, but he cannot be ac(iuitted of indiscretion in pushing to injudicious and, 
indeed, fanatical extremes his views on the compulsory poverty of the clergy, and his 
animosity against the monastic orders, which ultimately came to comprehend ihe 
mendicant friars, of whom he had been wont to speak favourably. By thus stirring up 
questions which might well have slumbered, he not only estranged powerful supporters, 
but imparted a colour of fanaticism to his doctrine which rendered it easy to make him 
responsible for the excesses committed in the peasants' revolt of 1381, whose leaders, 
indeed, probably were Wycliftites, but much else also. Society was thoroughly alarmed, 
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and the tide lumed against Wycliffe. Archbishop Courtenay, his old antagonist as 
Bishop of London, succeeded in 1382 in extorting a reluctant condemnation from the 
Universit)', and VVycliffe retired 10 his Leicestershire rectory of Lutterworth. It spealcs 
for ihe extraordinary influence he had attained, and the protection he received in high 
quarters, that his Iriumphant and exasperated enemies never ventured to molest him 
there. The condemned heretic remained in peaceful possession of his living, and went 
on preaching, teaching, issuing polemical treatises, and engaged, above all things, in the 

work which has chiefly made 
him illustrious, the translation 
of the Bible into English. On 
the last day of 138+ he died 
from the effects of a paralytic 
stroke which had befallen him 
three days previously. In 1428 
his remains were disinterred 
and flung into ihe river in 
obedience to a decree of the 
Council of Constance, which 
had remained unexecuted for 
thirteen years, and probably 
would never have been issued 
but for the influence his 
opinions were exerting in 
Bohemia. It was there, in- 
deed, that after the violent 
suppression of Wycliffism and 
Lollardry under Henry I\"., 
the most visible traces of his 
opinions were to be found. 
Huss owed everything to him, 
and was the channel through 
Henry IV. „hich Wycliffe's opinions 

Afltr the portrait in Ike Xaiiotai Portrait Gallery reached the German Re- 

formers ; the scholastic form 
in which they h»d been expressed, however, prevented their exerting any great influence 
under the changed conditions of those times. His pulpit remains in his church at 
Lutterworth : and a splendid literary monument has been erected to him in the 
nineteenth century by Forshall and Madden's grand edition of his Bible (Oxford, 
1850), followed by the labours of Lechler, Shirley, Poole, Matthew, and other scholars ; 
and of t*o societies which have published the writings attributed to him, some of 
them of doubtful authenticity. 
Like Homer amony the rhapsodists, Raphael at the Vatican, and many 
another leading figure in history, Wycliffe appears as the centre of a band of 
colleagues and disciples, participators in his work, and whose shares it is not 
always easy to discriminate from his own. There must long have been a wish 
»monp .he more pious and enlightened members of the clergy and monastic 
orders to give the people the Scriptures in their native tongue. The accora- 
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plishment of this desire would naturally be impeded by the low state of 
education among the people in general, and by the politic apprehensions of 
the rulers of the Church, who could not but be well aware that the reading 
of the Bible without note or comment, or even with these, must be productive 
of heresy. Two distinct currents among those favourable to the dissemination 
of the Scriptures may accordingly be traced — the purely devotional, most 
powerful among monks and ascetics, and the doctrinal, represented by the 
Lollards, who, though not known in England under that name until 
Wycliffe's times, had existed from the beginning of the fourteenth century 
as protesters against the worldliness of the Church. That the devotional 
element had at first the upper hand is shown by the fact that the first 
translations from Scripture were Psalters ; while the affinity between this 
tendency and the reforming movement is evinced by the popularity of 
the translator of the Psalter, Richard Rolle, among the Lollards, which 
probably deprived him of the honour of canonisation. Rolle, a hermit, was 
likely to be chiefly interested in the more spiritual portions of Scripture ; 
the movement for the translation of Scripture as a whole would naturally 
spring up in the homes of learning, where men's knowledge and sympathies 
were wider, and was fitly impersonated in so eminent an Oxford scholar as 
John Wycliffe. 

Wyciiffe had begun early to comment upon Scripture if what has been iVyciiffe's 
alleged, though on no very convincing testimony, to have been his first ^scripture! ^ 
work, a commentary on the Revelation, was, as usually thought, produced 
as early as 1352. It seems to have been in the form of lectures, notes 
from which were afterwards expanded into a treatise by his disciple Purvey. 
It can only be conjectured whether his attention to apocalyptic Scripture was 
actuated by the Black Death and the other recent calamities of his times. 
Eight years later, according to the date sometimes given, he is thought to be 
found engaged in the more momentous undertaking of a translation of the 
Gospels, accompanied by a commentary, not in the main his own, but chiefly 
rendered from the Fathers. If, however, the work really dated from this 
period, it can hardly have obtained much notice, as Wycliffe's adversaries 
make no reference to it until the latter years of his life. There is little doubt, 
nevertheless, that Wycliffe did translate the Gospels, and the version of the 
rest of the New Testament may also have proceeded from him. In the rest 
of his work he was, like Moses, upborne by two helpers, one a fellow- 
interpreter, the other a general reviser and corrector. Both were Oxford 

scholars. 

Nicholas of Hereford, a man to be remembered with honour, noiv^Wh- Nkkoias of 
standing his subsequent backsliding, as the first English translator of the Old ^^^^-f"*'^ 
Testament after Anglo-Saxon times, was a Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, 
w-here Wycliffe had had rooms, and appears in 1382 as a frequent occupant of 
the pulpit of St. Mary's, from which so many different views have been'pro- 
pounded, in support of Wycliffe's doctrines. Under pressure from the Arch- 
bishop he was in the summer of that year prohibited from preaching, was 
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excommunicated shortly afterwards, and immediately betook himself to Rome to 
protest against his condemnation. As he was detained in Italy until 1385, the 
year after Wycliffe's death, his translation of the Old Testament must have been 
executed by 1382. It finishes abruptly in the middle of the book of Baruch, 
as though it had been interrupted, and the remainder of the Apocrypha may 
have been translated by Wycliffe himself. Hereford was again condemned at 
Rome and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. The troubles of Italy aided 
him to escape. In 1386 he was again in England, and seems to have been at 
large until about 1388, when he fell into the hands of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and was harassed until he consented to recant. His recantation 
must have been regarded as sincere, for he afterwards held preferment as 
chancellor and treasurer of Hereford, and is accused of having joined in the 
persecution of his old associates. In his latter years he became a Carthusian 
monk. In judging what seems his weakness or treacherj-, it must not be 
forgotten that some of Wycliffe's followers mingled religious reformation with 
views that struck at the foundations of society and estranged many w^ho washed 
them well. 
John Purvey No such excuse need be pleaded for John Purvey, who, if for a while he 
bowed to the storm, proved a very Abdiel in comparison. He appears to have 
been born in Buckinghamshire, and to have been educated at Oxford. He 
was Wycliffe's curate at Lutterworth, and whether of his ow^n accord or by his 
superior's injunction undertook a thorough revision of the Bible of Wycliffe 
and Hereford, with the special view of amending Hereford's cramped and over- 
Latinised style. Leaving Lutterworth after Wycliffe's death, he appears to have 
finished his work at Bristol about 1388. In 1390 he was imprisoned, but still 
found means to write. If his imprisonment lasted till 1401, the date of the 
atrocious statute Dc hoeretico comburendo, it can hardly be wondered that his 
spirit should have been bowed to recantation in that year, when he was 
relieved from spiritual censures and inducted into a Kentish vicarage, which 
his conscience would not suffer him to retain. In 142 1 he was again im- 
prisoned, and he appears as a petitioner to Cardinal Beaufort so late as 1427. 

Purvey has left us an account of his manner of proceeding, undoubtedly as 
accurate as it is quaint and touching : 

A simple creature hath translated the Bible out of Latin into English. First, this 
simple creature had much travail, with divers fellows and helpers, to gather many old 
Bibles and other doctors and common glosses, and to make one Latin Bible some deal ^ 
true ; and then to study it anew, the text with the gloss and other doctors as he might get, 
and specially Nicolaus de Lyra on the Old Testament that helped full much in this work ; 
the third time to counsel with old grammarians and old divines of hard words and hard 
sentences, how they might be best understood and translated ; the fourth time to translate 
as he could to the sentence, and to have many good fellows and cunning at the correcting 
of the translation. 

It would thus appear that Purvey's work upon the translation of Wycliffe 
and Hereford, more particularly the latter's portion, went beyond the mere 
correction of the style ; that copies of the Vulgate were collated to ascertain 

^ Part ; German, tkeiV, 
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the preferable readings, and commentators of reputation, such as Nicolaus de 
Lyra, consulted in hopes of their annotations throwing light upon diffi- 
cult passages ; and that so many coadjutors were invoked that Purvey must 
be regarded as the principal of a small college or scriptorium. As his 
revision appears to have occupied more time than the actual translation work 
of Wycliffe and Hereford, it may be inferred that they had been less zealous for 
absolute accuracy. A translator of the Vulgate, well acquainted with Latin, 
would be able to proceed with great expedition so long as he did not concern 
himself with niceties, but, like the monk in The Misfortunes of Eiphin, " took a 
single and simple draught of whatever was before him." If he undertook to 
balance the readings of the various MSS. his course would be much retarded. 
It is not said whether any use was made of the French version which then 
existed, and which is mentioned in Purvey's Prologue ; and the absence of 
reference to any more ancient English translations than Wyclifife's throws 
great doubt upon the assertion of their existence by Cranmer, More, and 
Foxe. 

It would, of course, have been impossible for Wyclifife's version, even as 
amended by Purvey, to have established itself as the national translation, if for 
this reason only, that it was made from the Vulgate. No translation of a 
translation can take classic rank, and, could the general circulation of Wyclifife's 
version have been assured, could it even have expelled the Vulgate from the 
Liturgy, the completeness of its success, by stimulating the desire for acquaint- 
ance with the original language of the sacred writings, must soon have deprived 
it of special authority. It is, nevertheless, a memorable event in the history 
of English literature, greatly enriching the language and aiding to give it 
consistency ; although its limited circulation, the rudimentary character of its 
prose, and its derivation from an incorrect Latin version, forbade it to bestow 
that assured stability upon our speech which this owes to the Authorised 
Version and its immediate predecessors. When, however, it is considered that 
upwards of 150 copies of Purvey's recension are known to exist, notwith- 
standing the hostility of the clergy in the fifteenth century and the wholesale 
devastation of libraries in the sixteenth, it is clear that its influence cannot have 
been inconsiderable ; while it is no less significant that none of these copies 
appear to be later than 1430. 

The translation to which Purvey's Prologue is prefixed is manifestly the 
later of the two, for he says, speaking of the errors of the Latin Vulgate : '* The 
common Latin Bibles have more need to be corrected, as many as I have seen 
in my life, than hath the English Bible late translated." This late translation 
can be no other than Wycliflfeand Hereford's. The object of his revision was 
not merely to amend the errors of the preceding version, which he commends 
by implication as being after all more correct than most copies of the Vulgate, 
but to eliminate obsolete expressions and soften asperities of style. It has 
been remarked that he allows himself more freedom as he proceeds, and that 
the latter part is nearer to modern diction than the earlier. It is, nevertheless, 
no more than a revision of the Wycliffe-Hereford translation, and the diflferences 
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between the two have been greatly exaggerated. The following passage will 
afford the means of comparison : 

Hereford. 

And the Lord seide to Abram, after that Loth was div>'ded from him, Heave up thine 
eyes ever ryght, and se for the place in the which thou art now to the north and south, to 
the est and west ; al the lande that thou beholdest I shall give to thee and to thi seede, for 
to evermore. And I shall make thi seede as poudir of the erthe, if the men myght en 
noumbre the poudir of the erthe, and thi seede too shall men noumbre. Aryse thanne and 
overgo the lond in lengthe and in brede, for I am to gyve it to thee. Abram thanne, 
mouyng his tabernacle, cam and dwellide biside the valey of Mambre, the which is in 
Ebron, and bildide there an auter to the Lord. 

Purvey. 

And the Lord seide to Abram, after that Loth was departed from him : Reise thine eyen 
forth right, and se from the place in which thou art now, to the north and south, to the east 
and west ; Y schal gyve al the lond which thou seest to thee and to thi seid, til in to 
with outen ende. And Y schal make thi seid as the dust of erthe ; if any man may noumbre 
the dust of erthe, also he schal now noumbre thi seid. Therfor rise thee, and passe thoroe 
the lond in his length and breede, for Y schal gyve it to thee. Therfor Abram, mouynge 
his tabernacle, cam and dwellide bisidis the vallei of Mambre, which is in Ebron, and he 
bildede there an auter to the Lord. 

A comparison with the Authorised Version will be found instructive as 
showing how little the language has changed, and to how great an extent 
Wycliffe's is the basis of our modern English Bible. 

And the Lord said unto Abram, after that Lot was separated from him, Lift up now 
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thine eyes, and look from the place where thou art northward, and southward, and east- i 

ward, and westward. For all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth : so that if a man can 
number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered. Arise, walk throug^h 
the land in the length of it and the breadth of it ; for I will give it unto thee. Then Abram 
removed his tent, and came and dwelt in the plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron, and 
built there an altar unto the Lord. 

Hyciiff^s Cranmer's secretary, Ralph Morice, tells us that when the new version of the 

'tt^AuTk^Hsed B^^l^ ^^'^s undertaken in the reign of Henry VIII., " an old English translation " 
Version of the New Testament, unquestionably Wycliffe's, was copied and sent in por- 

tions to the bishops and other divines engaged, with directions " to send back 
their parts corrected." Cranmer's New Testament, then, was not regarded as 
an entirely new translation, and the similarity of the versions of the Old Testa- 
ment throughout proves that they were treated in the same manner. When 
the Authorised Version was undertaken under James I., the first injunction to 
the translators was " The ordinary Bib'e read in the church, commonly called 
the Bishops' Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the truth of the 
original will permit." It is hence sufficiently clear that, although the influence 
of Wycliffe and his coadjutors on the doctrinal controversies which chiefly 
interested them w^as small, their labours produced an effect of which they 
never dreamed in moulding the language. Had their version perished, the 
English speech it has so largely fashioned would have been a different thing. 
Left to themselves, Cranmer and his associates would have produced a noble 
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rendering indeed, but in all probability "more ornate and more remote from 
the simplicity of the Saxon. Wycliffe, therefore, though he wrote in large 
measure by proxy, deserx^es a high place among the masters and moulders of 
English. A recent attempt to deprive him of the honour hardly merits 
refutation, any more than the extraordinary discovery that the Wycliffe 
Bible was authorised by the Church. The translators would have been only 
too happy to cite such a licence ; but the attitude of the writer of Pulley's 
Prologue is that of one deprecating censure and dreading persecution. 

The most important of Wycliffe's numerous writings are in Latin, and the iVycUfffs 
principal among these are so linked together as to form a coherent system of wHimgs 
theology. The English writings are of more temporary and occasional 
character. Many of them are, no doubt, the work of disciples, scarcely 
distinguishable in style, and still less in tendency, from Wycliffe's own. The 
influence of Wycliffe on the English language and literature was most salutary, 
and it is deeply to be regretted that it did not extend much farther. He could 
not, like Luther, create a literature, but he could and did prove the fitness of 
English prose for rendering the noblest works from other languages, and for 
the discussion of whatever interests mankind. Had an epoch of active 
literary production followed, English literature would have attained perfection 
and exerted an European influence much sooner than was the case. The 
triumph of the hierarchy under the Lancastrian kings, reinforced by the 
general intellectual stagnation which unaccountably crept all over Europe, 
destroyed all such anticipations. Wycliffe himself may be blamed for having 
lent strength to the reaction by the violence and fanaticism of his views on 
politics and property and other matters outside his proper sphere, but all 
causes may be summed in one, '* the fulness of time was not yet." 

It is difficult to form any positive opinion as to the genuineness of the 
works ascribed to Wycliffe, his sermons excepted. "The Crete sentence of 
Curs explained," from which we are about to give an extract, lacks sufficient 
external authentication, but breathes the spirit of the Reformer so completely • 
that even if not from his pen, it may fairly represent the spirit of his writings : 

Of this may men see how perilous it is to covet prelacy or great benefice in the Church, 
sith no man almost cometh to them without pride, vain glory, and simony. Therefore 
said St. Gregory and the common law of the Church, that honour and prelacy should not 
be given to them that seek and covet it, but to such men as flee honours and dignity ; and 
the same saith St. Austin and Chrysostom, with other doctors. For Christ teacheth us by 
St Paul, that no man shall take honour to him but that is cleped of God, as Aaron was. 
Therefore Moses and the holy prophet Jeremy, hallowed in his mother's womb, excused 
them meekly when God bid them take the leading and governing of the people, and the 
holy prophet Ysaye durst not take this office at God's proffer till he was cleansed from sin 
by the angel's ministration, and inflamed with God's science and charity. Therefore 
St. Gregory and St. Austin fled at all their power to be bishops, but sought to live in 
devotion and study of holy writ and in low degree, and coveted not the highness of their 
states but with sorrow and great dread of God, and for great need of Christian souls, took 
this state, not of honour, but of travail and business, as Austin and Jerome witness. Lord I 
what stirreth us fools, full of ignorance and much sin, that cannot govern one soul well, to 
seek so busily great states where we shall govern many thousand, and for the least of them 
all answer at doomsday to the blood of Jesus Christ — guilty of shedding thereof if any 
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perish by our default ? Where strong champions and pillars of holy Church dread so sore 
to govern a few souls, why rotten festues^ seek so much charge ? Certes it is full sooth that 
St. John with the gilden mouth saith, with law canoun, that what clerk seeketh or desireth 
prelacy or primacy in earth, shall find confusion in heaven. 

None of the portraits of Wycliffe are authentic. A single contemporary 
testimony describes him as spare and ascetic, which may well be believed of 
one who led the life of a student all his days. He was even more of a 
scholar than of a popular leader, " in theology more eminent, in philosophy- 
second to none." The purity of his moral character is shown by the absence 
of any imputations upon it, notwithstanding the number and exasperation of 
his enemies. His disinterestedness speaks for itself. His leading character- 
istic is a fervent zeal for righteousness ; if this zeal degenerated into fanaticism 
he had much excuse in the circumstances of his time. He was less of a 
statesman than Calvin or Cranmer, and more of a prophet. In many respects 
he may be compared to Luther, but he lacked Luther's vigorous common 
sense. His relation to the reformers of the sixteenth century may be com- 
pared to that of the men of the Long Parliament to the men of the Revolu- 
tion ; the former were the nobler, and the latter the wiser ; but the exaggerated- 
idealism of the first was the indispensable preliminary and condition of the 
latter's durable achievements. 

While a handful of persecuted men were thus endeavouring to give the 
English people the Bible in their own language, a knowledge of Scripture history 
was maintained and diffused by a totally different process, which had at all events 
the advantages of being as intelligible to the unlettered as to the educated, and 
of giving no umbrage to the clergy. This was the exhibition of sacred, including 
ecclesiastical, history to the eye by means of dramatic representations, which his- 
torians of the drama have distinguished, although the distinction is practically 
unimportant, into mysteries and miracle plays according as the subject was 
scriptural or derived from the legends of the Saints. To these was in process 
of time added a third class, moralities, allegorical plays in w^hich the characters 
were wholly or partly personified vices or virtues. By this imperfect means 
some knowledge of the Bible was preserved among the mass of the people, and 
an ember kept alight ready to burst out into flame upon a favourable occasion. 
Equally remarkable in another point of view was the reappearance, in however 
disfigured a shape, of public dramatic entertainments at a period when the 
revival of the secular drama seemed inconceivable to the European mind. 

It is needless to retrace the often told story of the suppression of dramatic 
performances upon the establishment of Christianity. This was even more 
complete than hitherto believed, for the drama on the sufferings of Christ 
attributed to St. Gregory of Nazianzus has been snown to be centuries later 
than his time. Pantomimic entertainments, indeed, of a low and indecent 
class, seem to have been largely frequented in the days of Justinian, but after a 
w^hile even they die out, and the dramatic art is only represented by two very 
different classes of persons : strolling actors scarcely to be distinguished from 
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